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Manhattan, 1624-1639. By Edward Van Winkle. (New York: 
The Holland Society. 1916. Pp. viii, 47.) 

Thirty years ago, Henry Harrisse acquired three highly interest- 
ing maps of New Netherland (1639). As he purchased these in open 
market, his collector's zeal stimulated by the descriptions given in 
the catalogue of Frederik Muller and Company of Amsterdam, M. 
Harrisse conceived a profound contempt for unobserving New York 
" paleographical wiseacres " who had failed to note the items and had 
thus allowed to "go begging for a mere song the superb series of 
New Netherland, Manhattan, and North River manuscript maps, mag- 
nificently drawn on the spot [the italics are M. Harrisse's] in 1639 
(you hear 162,9) by Joan Vingboons (Prince of Nassau's cartographer) 
for the West Indies Company of Holland ". Such was the commentary 
jotted down by the self-satisfied successful student of the catalogue. 

Now the map entitled " Manatys " not only shows the island in 
outline approximating to the true proportions of the land, but it is 
accompanied by a list of those occupying the farms and plantations, 
specifically designated by reference numbers. There are fifty items 
listed, mills, fort, and negro quarters being added to the names of those 
dwelling on the allotments. It is, thus, an early directory of more than 
mere antiquarian interest and it is not surprising that the late owner 
of the document, himself an alien, should have permitted his pen to run 
away with his emotions of surprise that enlightened amateurs, who often 
paid a thousand pounds for a printed book of which at least five copies 
were in existence, had not mustered courage to buy this Manhattan 
map with its real-estate data, at $17. These critical sentiments, more 
vivacious than kindly, were not meant for the public eye. The French 
historian placed his three cartographical treasures within one cover 
duly labelled as "drawn on the spot by Joan Vingboons" in 1639. It 
was to the fly-leaves alone that he confided his private opinion of New 
Yorkers whose eyes should have discovered a treasure peculiarly appeal- 
ing to them. The public did not know of the find until 1892, when it 
was permitted to make part of a Columbian exhibit in Paris, nor of the 
possessor's comments and critical attitude until requests for more in- 
formation in its regard led to a partial expression of the same. Upon 
James Grant Wilson were lavished some very derogatory adjectives, 
but probably that gentleman never knew how M. Harrisse really felt 
about his method of writing New York history. Mr. Phelps Stokes 
seems to have been the first toiler in the field to have inspired a greater 
confidence and he was allowed, through the eyes of a friend, a vicarious 
peep at the jealously guarded object. But he, too, had to wait, like the 
rest of those whose curiosity had been whetted by rumors, for the 
owner's death, before he could obtain a photograph of the map for the 
first volume of his Iconography. A critical discussion of it and its 
mate, the Costello, showing nearly the same delineation of Manhattan 
Island, was reserved for the second volume of this most notable and 
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reassuring work on New York. The Costello map was, by the way, 
preserved in a villa near Florence. 

Now, in 1916, the valuable little atlas comes to the Library of Con- 
gress by special bequest of M. Harrisse to be at the service of every- 
one. It is a great gift, far more interesting just as it is, with the 
late owner's own carping touch upon it, than it can be in any repro- 
duction, even the most faithful. 

Mr. Van Winkle's gay blue and orange volume, entitled Manhattan, 
1624-1639, undoubtedly performs a useful service in making known a 
new acquisition of the Library of Congress. It is not, however, dedi- 
cated exclusively to that, as its name shows. With the evident intention 
of putting into convenient and accessible form the earliest authentic 
data concerning the beginnings of the city, he has included under his 
title some pages from the Van Rensselaer manuscripts now conserved 
at the Hague, in addition to the Manatys map. The former gives lists 
of live stock in 1624, the latter of the colonists in 1639. The map is 
given in a reproduction of reduced size and again in full size, folded, 
with the list of names in translation. There are also cuts of the 
city seals and twenty-eight pages of notes on the names. For some 
reason the editor has chosen to adopt the form Vingboom for the 
cartographer — or at least, the engraver of the map — in preference to 
Vingboons, as the name is written by every editor of reference books 
wherein the members of the family are mentioned, except by Wurzburg 
in his Niederlandische Kunstler -Lexicon, who gives Vingboom as an 
alternative form. The ground of this choice by Mr. Van Winkle is not 
mentioned. 

In regard to the translation, it would have been better, perhaps, had 
it gone further than it does. The retention of the van in descriptive 
names of settlers from Holland, or who had come to America by way 
of Holland, has had a tendency to obscure the facts of true name and 
origin. Where the van obviously means from or of, its translation 
would make it evident that at the time of the immigrant's arrival the 
particle was no part of his name, whatever it may have become in the 
possession of his posterity. As the notes are wholly in English, the 
ambiguity might have been entirely avoided in the text of the biograph- 
ical sketches, especially when the locality of origin is not attached to 
the name as listed on the map. For instance, the name Claes Cornelisse 
Swits (p. 7) would seem better as " Claes Cornelissen the Swiss". The 
son of this man is so plainly designated as " Cornelis the son of 
Claes " in its Dutch form that there is no doubt as to what was name 
and what descriptive adjective. 

As to the map itself, it is quite possible that time and careful in- 
vestigation may prove M. Harrisse to have been over-confident in his 
conviction that the map was made on the spot by Joan Vingboons and 
that it was the original that came into his hands from the library of N. 
Posthumus as catalogued by Frederik Muller. There is some reason 
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to doubt whether Vingboons touched foot on American soil and again 
some reason to suspect that, wherever the original was drafted, the 
Harrisse copy may be nothing more than a transcript; Mr. Stokes even 
suggests \66o as the date of its own origin. At the first glance, two 
kerns excite curiosity. Noot Rivier instead of Noort in the lettering 
is an error that does not seem a probable one from the pen of a Hol- 
lander, any more than Senikant instead of Predikant. That word occurs 
as follows : " 21-B van Senikant ", very plainly. The translator's sur- 
mise that the word should be Predikant is correct beyond a doubt. The 
reference locates the Bouwerie definitely and it is the place allotted to 
the first husband of one Anneke Jans and known as the property of her 
second husband, Everardus Bogardus, a domine or preacher or predi- 
kant by the year 1639. 

These and other points are, undoubtedly, discussed by Mr. Stokes in 
his forthcoming volume in connection with the Costello map, which 
differs from the Manatys map in the spelling of Noort, though ap- 
parently not in the second item. At least nikant is discernible on the 
small reproduction given in the Iconography and the six letters would 
imply Senikant rather than Predikant. 

One general observation may be made on the store of information 
contributed to local history by the map. There was little staying power 
in the settlers; as more and more reliable documents come to light, it 
is evident that ownership or leasehold of land shifted continually on 
Manhattan from the early decades of her civic existence. There was 
constant change of base as one or another adventurer thought he might 
be better off up the Hudson River or back at the mouth of the Rhine. 
Little did they imagine what a service they would have rendered to their 
descendants, had they held tenaciously to their first easily acquired 
holdings, so that the family of to-day could read their title clear to the 
same! 

The Founding of Spanish California: the Northwestward Expan- 
sion of New Spain, 1687-1783. By Charles Edward Chap- 
man, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in the University of 
California. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. 
xxxii, 485.) 

Broadly speaking there are three classes of books in the field of 
Spanish California history: the class which traces all important move- 
ments to the initiative of the Mission; that which traces such move- 
ments to the Spanish royal or vice-royal authorities, but which recog- 
nizes in the Mission an influence so vital and constant as to be for the 
most part controlling; and lastly, that which, putting the Mission in a 
place distinctly secondary, finds the true source of events in the Spanish 
government. 

The book before us belongs avowedly to the class last named. 



